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| and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the 
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| of the turtle is heard in our land. 
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Exercises in Reading Readiness 


By Marie S. KENNARD 


butions of recent research has been 

the discovery that a child has to 
be ready for any material that is presented 
to him if he is to learn or even be in- 
terested in it. In other words he must be 
sufficiently mature to be willing to accept 
the material that he is expected to react 
to and to learn. 

We have found this to be very true 
in our work this year with the baby class 
which is: composed of children who had 
not had their fifth birthday when school 
opened or had been five only a few months. 

Before this we had never had a begin- 
ning class that as a whole had found almost 
impossible the matching of one printed 
word with its duplicate; consequently, we 
have had to prepare material that is more 
simple than anything we have ever before 
found it necessary to use. 

The following exercises have helped a 
great deal in developing powers of obser- 
vation and concentration, without which a 
child cannot learn to read: 

Twenty-four sets of familiar animals 
were cut out and mounted or drawn on 
manila cards 6 x 6. The patterns were 
selected with care so that there would 
be something very outstanding about each 
to which the child’s attention could be 
called. 


()*: of the most significant contri- 


Materials 


Each set consists of: 

l. Five animals cut out of black con- 
struction paper 

2. One cut out of gray construction 


paper 


w 


One outline form drawn on a manila 

card 

4. One silhouette exactly like the five 
as to form but larger 

5. One silhouette like the five as to form 
but smaller 

6. One silhouette of another animal that 

is as different as possible 


Three of the five silhouettes that are 
alike are mounted facing right; one is 
mounted facing left, and one is left un- 
mounted so that the child can take it, 
run his finger around the outline, and 
cover its duplicates. We have found the 
use of the unmounted silhouette very help- 
ful with immature children. 

The other silhouettes are mounted facing 
right. 

Method 

Twelve sets of cards are placed in rows 
in a Plymouth chart and the. following 
order observed: 

In each set the three mounted silhouettes 
that are alike and-the one that is entirely 
different are placed in one row. 


First Step: The teacher takes the un- 
mounted silhouette and covers its three 
duplicates one at a time. By having the 
child trace the outline with his finger and 
by calling his attention to the similarities, 
she shows him that each is like the un- 
mounted one. She nods and says, “Yes.” 

The unmounted silhouette is placed 
below the one that is different, and the 
child’s attention is called to the differences. 
The teacher shakes her head, says “No,” 
and removes the one that is different, leav- 
ing only the three that are identical. 
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This step is taken up with each set of 
animals until twelve sets have been used. 
The four cards should be rearranged each 
time so that the position of the different 
one will not remain the same in each row 
or step. 


Second Step: This step calls for the 
three silhouettes that are alike, with the 
different one removed and the gray one 
inserted. 

The unmounted animal is compared with 
each and yes or no indicated as the com- 
parison is made. 

The one that does not belong is removed 
from each group. 


Third Step: In this step the three alike 
are used with the outline form taking the 
place of the gray one. 

The procedure is the same. 


Fourth Step: This calls for the three 
alike with either the larger or the smaller 
animal taking the place of the outline form. 

The procedure is the same. 


Fifth Step: The three facing right and 
the identical one facing left are used in 
the fifth step. 

The three silhouettes facing right are 
covered in succession by the unmounted 
one, and the child by nodding indicates 
that they are similar. The one facing left 
is covered by the unmounted one, and the 
child shakes his head, indicating that they 
are different. He removes the one facing 


left. 


As a further exercise in direction, one 
mounted silhouette of each set facing right 
is placed in one stack on a table and those 
facing left in another. In this step the 
pairs of animals are disregarded. 

The animals facing right are placed one 
below the other in the Plymouth chart. 
As the child is handed one facing left he 
places it opposite its corresponding form 
facing right. 

To vary this the child may be given the 
entire set of twenty-four cards, twelve fac- 
ing right and twelve facing left. He places 
them in pairs. We have found that these 
exercises in direction have decreased our 
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difficulties in reading words containing 
b and d. 
Similar Names 


We noticed that Jean, Joyce, Jackie, 
Jimmie, and Johnny were finding it difficult 
to read their names; so we began work 
on a variety of ways to note internal dif. 
ferences. 

Pumpkins were cut out of orange con- 
struction paper and mounted on manila 
cards. Eyes, noses, and mouths were cut 
in different sizes and shapes out of -black 


cardboard. 

The teacher places her cut-outs in vari- 
ous positions and combinations while the 
child’s eyes are closed. She then asks 
him to take his set and duplicate her 
arrangement. 

Houses cut out of a light shade of green 
construction paper were mounted on cards, 
Windows, doors, and chimneys in differ- 
ent designs were drawn on white paper, 
pasted on heavy cardboard and cut out 
so as to be easily managed. 

Christmas trees were cut out of dark 
green construction paper and mounted on 
large manila cards. A variety of toys 
were drawn on white paper, attractively 
colored, pasted on cardboard and cut out. 

The procedure is the same as for the 
pumpkins. 


Other Similar Words 


As a further step in noting internal dif- 
ferences, words containing the letters most 
confusing were selected. These words were 
printed on separate cards in our print shop 
and placed in rows of four each in 4 
Plymouth chart. The child was asked to 
take out the word that did not belong in 
each group; as, 


car car car cat 
bug dug bug bug 
nut nut rut nut 


We have found these exercises well worth 
the effort and time spent in preparing them, 
for the baby class is now well on the way 
to reading nouns, colors, numbers, expres 
sions, and directions. 
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Training the Hearing of a Young Child 


By Mary Woop WHITEHURST 


and had spent a year in a school for 

the deaf when I began her training. 
Her hearing handicap was diagnosed as 
congenital nerve deafness, and the -extent 
of this loss is indicated on the accom- 
panying audiogram. Her speech was very 
imperfect; she talked very little, in a voice 
pitched quite high, and her sound vocabu- 
lary was approximately a mere half dozen 
words. Factors in the child’s favor, how- 
ever, were her definitely superior intelli- 
gence, her cooperative, attentive, eager 
attitude, and finally, the basis of excellent 
home training. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing tested her hearing 
when they were in this country last sum- 
mer, and thought that possibly a hearing 
aid could be used. Further tests in my 
own studio revealed that Louise showed 
considerable response to powerful train- 
ing equipment. Although the left ear was 
more responsive than the right, the right 
was by no means useless. On the basis of 
these tests and my observations, I recom- 
mended that the child work on training 
equipment for one month during her sum- 
mer vacation (that is, she would have a 
five day week, working one-half hour a 
day), after which time I felt a decision 
could be reached as to the ultimate worth- 
whileness of a hearing aid. 

At the end of the trial month, I was con- 
vinced that a strong individual hearing 
aid could be used, and accordingly, we 
began to experiment with various kinds. 
The response was thoroughly satisfactory, 
and after the purchase of an aid, additional 
training at home under a competent mother 
supplemented my own teaching. Louise had 
already been oriented to and become tol- 
erant of sound, through her experience 
during the first month with the training 
equipment, so that when the individual aid 
was introduced, this was no particular 
problem. 

Louise was not antagonistic toward wear- 
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A CHART OF LOUISE’S LIMITED HEARING 


ing the aid, but then, neither was she 
particularly enthusiastic. Never having 
heard before, she did not feel the need 
for sound. Her mother and I had’ to de- 
vise ways and means of arousing her in- 
terest, and to stage occasions and games 
where only a person using hearing might 
participate. Obviously, forcing her to wear 
the aid might have done more harm than 
good; and in the end we succeeded in 
making her wear it of her own accord. 

I used two approaches and two media 
for the training, the first being through 
speech and music, and the second through 
special training equipment and the indi- 
vidual hearing aid. 

The music consisted of short instrumen- 
tal recordings of a strong rhythmic na- 
ture. The recordings included folk dances 
and fundamental rhythms such as march- 
ing, swaying, running, jumping, or skip- 
ping, which Louise was taught to mark 
time to in a varity of ways. Then there 
were short and simple songs, chiefly nurs- 
ery rhymes. I used hearing and lip read- 
ing simultaneously in presenting each new 
one, and then withdrew the lip reading 
completely after the initial presentation. 
With my mouth hidden, any phrase of the 
song would be sung and the child would 
then imitate. 

(Continued on page 252) 
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Do You Want Your Child to Have 
A Better Chance in Life? 


Reprinted, with special permission, from The Southern Farmer 


TODAY IN OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS 











ES, America is the richest nation in 

) the world! 

We get $150,000,000,000 a year in 
income. 

We have more automobiles, more tele- 
phones, more bars of 5c candy, more night 
clubs, more movie stars than all the world 
put together. 

But 350,000 school teachers quit teach- 
ing. Men and women who teach school 
have always worked for less than any other 
people with the same training. Today 
they don’t make enough to live on. 

We, the people, spend more on cigarettes 
than we do on schools. We, the people. 
spend more on movies. We spend more 
on lipstick and face powder. 

Today there are American children going 
to school in old churches. In one Southern 
state there are 532 schools being held in 
churches. Some states have good schools. 

America’s children must have a chance. 


School teachers must have twice as much 
pay. We must have millions of dollars for 
better schools. 

What can you do? 

Congress must pass the Federal Aid for 
Education Bill. This is the first step. New 
York and Chicago make money from Mis. 
sissippi, Alabama, and Georgia. It is only 
fair that some of this money come back. 
The Federal Aid for Education Bill is 
one way to get it back. 

This bill can be passed if the people of 
America want it passed. It will almost dov- 
ble the money for schools in the South. 
Other states will also be helped. 

If you believe in America and America’s 
children, you should do your part. Here's 
the way: Write your two Senators, and 
the Representative from your district. Let 
them know your schools need help. Get 
your P.-T. A., your farm organization, and 
every other group to write also. 

The Federal Aid for Education Bill can 
be passed in time to help your school by 
September! 





Clear Track Ahead! 


The Pennsylvania Railroad recently an- 
nounced a new educational sound film, 
“Clear Track Ahead!” a documentary mo- 
tion picture describing railroad transporte 
tion with its railroad yards, terminals, 
shops and_ laboratories, coast-to-coast 
sleeping cars, cab signal indicators, and 
train telephone and automatic devices. 
This film, running approximately 25 mi- 
nutes on a 16 mm form for non-theatrical 
use, may be booked for showings without 
charge to schools, Parent-Teacher Associa 
tions, and other gatherings. Address G. E. 
Payne, System Publicity Representative, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Room 1587, Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Sound Film: 
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A Mother Discusses Perseverance 


UR boy was born deaf but I did not 
() realize it until he reached the age 

of eight months. He was always 
such an active, bright child, never still a 
moment. When he was sitting on the floor, 
he would notice me when I approached 
him, as he felt the vibration through his 
body, but when he was in his high chair 
or bed, I could not get his attention. One 
day when he was sitting in his chair, | 
stood behind him and called and called 
but he paid no attention. When he was 
thirteen months old I took him to a spe- 
cialist who tested him very thoroughly and 
said, “He hasn’t one per cent of hearing, 
but we have fine schools for the deaf and 
he will not have any trouble.” 

We were living in Iowa then, but my 
husband was sent to Lincoln, Nebraska. | 
heard here in Lincoln that there was a 
class for the deaf in one of the public 
schools, so I began to inquire. My son 
began school there in September, 1930. 
His teacher was a very fine one. He was 
her first pupil as a beginner and being such 
a bright intelligent boy she took a special 
interest in him. He did learn very rapidly 
and being so eager to learn grasped the 
meaning of everything readily. He was 
in this room until he reached the sixth 
grade, then he entered Junior High School. 
It was very hard for him at times. As his 
work was almost all written he did not have 
any oral training, and his voice was not 
good. It was embarrassing for him as he 
realized he was different. All of the pupils 
were wonderful with him and helped him 
as much as they could, as also did the 
teachers. Their kindness was greatly ap- 
preciated. Naturally, undivided attention 
could not be given to one deaf child in a 
class of forty hearing pupils. I helped him 
all I could, but it was discouraging at 
times. He would lose interest and say, “I 
cannot” do this or that. His teachers all 
said, “James is a brilliant boy and can do 
so much if he will only apply himself. He 
is very observing and when he makes up 


his mind to do anything he can do it.” 
He studied history, woodwork, geography, 
arithmetic, drafting and metal work. 

James finished Junior High School in 
1939 and entered High School. Again we 
thought, “Will he ever make it?” I wanted 
to send him to the School for the Deaf, 
but the superintendent said “No, he will 
get along all right.” He took some of the 
common subjects: English history, typing, 
bookkeeping and printing. He did so well 
in printing that in the second semester he 
was given work in a print shop for two 
hours for which he received credits. He 
failed in history almost every year because 
he was not interested in it. History is a 
subject a hearing pupil may fail in, and 
when one cannot hear and has to write out 
the lesson it is tiresome. Fortunately, he 
never lost interest in his printing because 
he found something fascinating in it. 

He would go to the printing office and 
work two hours, hurry home and deliver 
the “Lincoln Star.” He covered this paper 
route all through High School, and some 
of the time when he was attending Junior 
High. He took care of all collecting, and the 
circulation manager said he was the only 
deaf boy he ever had carry papers. I han- 
dled all of his telephoning. If there was a 
complaint, the party would telephone and 
his father or I would deliver the message to 
him and away he would go. He made his 
own spending money, also bought part of 
his clothing. 

When he failed in second year High 
School I wondered, “Must we give up?” 
I knew he would not make any progress 
if we urged him to take the same subjects 
over and over again. However, the princi- 
pal promised to do all he could. James’s 
voice was not very good, but he was a good 
lip reader. He graduated from High School 
in 1943, when eighteen years of age. It 
was a proud moment to see him march in 
the church where the commencement was 
held, consisting of a group of five hundred 
students. This honor made him very happy. 

(Continued on page 248) 
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The Professional Lip Reader 


By AcNeEs PAULINE Ray 


OHN Bradford was killed in a car wreck 
six years ago, and left my friend Ruth 
Bradford a widow. John had been a 

real estate broker, and after the funeral ex- 
penses were paid and other bills settled 
Ruth had very little left. She had a nice 
home, all paid for, located on one of the 
busiest streets of a southern town, and it 
was near a defense plant. Ruth still had 
her stocks and bonds but she had been 
advised by her attorneys to keep them even 
if offered good prices for them. She also 
owned a 1938 model Chevrolet Sedan. 

Ruth Bradford was beautiful. Her soft 
brown hair, large expressive eyes of the 
same color, even features, and a velvety 
olive skin made her one of the most at- 
tractive women I have ever known. She pos- 
sessed a magnetic personality which made 
her a favorite with both young and old. 

Ruth realized she was facing the most 
difficult problem of her life. How could 
she earn a living? She had nothing but 
her home and car, as her bank account was 
almost all gone. She knew she had one 
handicap to overcome, for she had been 
stone deaf the past eight years. She had 
learned lip reading, but she could not hear 
a sound with any model of hearing aid. 
No medical attention had helped her hear 
ing one iota. She was a deaf, middle-aged 
widow, and faced with the problem of 
making a living. The future looked dark 
and uncertain. 

Ruth Bradford was a fine cook; she had 
majored in foods while in college. She be- 
lieved she might make money by having 
two of her vacant rooms converted into a 
Refreshment Room. She had one wall re- 
moved, and a large cabinet built. On one 
side of the room were small tables and 
chairs. The color scheme used was tan and 
pink. At each end of the cabinet were large 
pots of flowers of every hue. The whole 
place appeared inviting, cool, and restful. 
She had tried to make her Refreshment 
Room as attractive and inviting as possible 


at the least cost. Ruth felt this was a new 
adventure and she spent hours working out 
plans for the opening day. At first the 
menu was cocoanut cookies and coffee, 
But a certain amount of candy, chewing 
gum, cigarettes, and cigars was allowed, 
if sold to service men or defense workers, 
She hoped to increase her stock as soon as 
possible if her plans worked out and other 
commodities were available. 


In a four foot glass panel at the front 
were the following words in tiny vari- 
colored lights, similar to neon signs. 

P-R-I-V-A-T-E 


Tell me your troubles 


One hour’s consultation $1.00 
Two hours’ consultation $2.00 
Thirty minutes’ consultation 00 


Service men and defense workers 
patronage solicited 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
Register here. 


Anita Street on which Ruth’s home was 
located was a favorite one for soldiers and 
their dates, and they seemed to enjoy stroll- 
ing up and down it, as the trees, shrubs, 
and flowers were lovely the entire year. 
Not only soldiers and workers but many 
civilians could be seen admiring the beav- 
ty all hours of the day. 


Ruth had only one fear . . . could she 
read lips well enough to carry out these 
plans for her “Consultation Corner”? To 
overcome this fear, she practiced reading 
her own lips with the use of a mirror. She 
would read a sentence, then repeat it, 
watching her lips in the mirror. She had 
practiced lip reading in this manner one 
hour each day for two months before she 
opened her Refreshment Room, talking and 
saying the things she imagined her patrons 
would say. She became an expert lip 
reader. 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Psychological Sidelights 


By Epna Simon LevINE 


UR talk today is again concerned 
() with “first” questions, and this is as 

it should be. It is my belief that 
the more time we spend in building a firm 
foundation of parent understanding and 
insight, the better will you be able to tackle 
the frequently puzzling problems of child 
behavior that are bound to arise in every 
parent's life. I cannot repeat often enough 
that although we stand ready and willing 
to help you in every way possible, it is you, 
the parent, who still have the greatest re- 
sponsibility to your child; it is the parent 
who is the psychologist’s most important 
tool in child adjustment. And so the ques- 
tion for today is devoted to a further dis- 
cussion of “How can I prepare myself for 
the most important of all responsibilities— 
that of parenthood?” 

For the parent of the deaf child, such 
preparation includes groundwork in three 
closely related areas: the area of personal 
adjustment; an understanding of the basic 
principles of child behavior and child psy- 
chology; and insight into the particular 
needs of the deaf child. Your “ticket of 
admission” into these areas is just plain 
common sense and a willingness to learn. 
Your chief sources of information will be 
through people able to help you and 
through readings. 

As far as “helpful” people are concerned, 
you will not have to go far to seek them 
out. You will find them on the staffs of the 
various schools which your children are at- 
tending and you will find them among the 
parents of other deaf children. Why don’t 
a number of parents get together and form 
a Child Study Group? Some of the best 
mental hygiene I know has stemmed from 
such groups. For the parent they provide a 
particularly unique aid to personal adjust- 
ment among other things. Sharing com- 
mon interests, discussing common prob- 
lems and exchanging information are won- 


derfully constructive ways of getting that 
lovely warm feeling that comes when you 
are one of a group, not alone, uncertain 
and bewildered. As for your child, he will 
reap the benefits of the security, informa- 
tion and insight which you are acquiring. 

I am sure that you will find it a simple 
matter to enlist the cooperation of other 
parents in a project of this kind, Or if you 
do not know how to go about it, a note 
written to the Child Study Association 
of America, Inc., 221 West 57th Street, 
New York 18, New York, will bring 
you all the information you need, includ- 
ing possible topics for discussion. You 
might also make up your own list of sub- 
jects for discussion and occasionally invite 
a guest speaker to clear up some “moot” 
points. Your own school staffs will pro- 
vide an excellent source of guest speakers 
as will a number of community health and 
child service agencies. I wish there were 
time to tell you about the magnificent job 
done along these lines by the parents of 
the Lexington School for the Deaf. They 
are really an inspiration for all parents 
everywhere. I have asked them to write a 
summary of their growth, development and 
accomplishments and I hope I shall have 
it soon for you to read. 


A List of Reading Material 

And now for readings: There are so 
many excellent references available, that I 
confess I have been hard put to make a 
choice. So I shall dodge the “choice” issue 
altogether and tell you instead where you 
may get some of the best and most prac- 
tical reading material I have yet seen and 
at an insignificant cost. 

The New York City Committee on 
Mental Hygiene, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City, has prepared a se- 
ries of pamphlets called “Child Guidance 
Leaflets,” many of which are written espe- 


(Continued on page 246) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


E HAD an earthquake, the other 
day, in the town in which I am 
currently resident. It was a very 


mild earthquake, and little damage was 
done; but it was, for a few minutes, an 
absorbing and rather nerve racking ex- 
perience. There is something completely 
impersonal and impervious about an earth- 
quake, as if the land were shrugging its 
shoulders disdainfully and murmuring, like 
Emerson’s forest, “So hot, my little man?” 

An earthquake is one thing you cannot 
do anything about. All you can do is wait 
and see what happens, for there are just as 
many opinions against running out into 
the street as there are against crawling un- 
der the bed. In a way, it is almost refresh- 
‘ing to be confronted by an event you can- 
not do anything about, one about which 
nothing you say or do or think will make 
any difference. Most of today’s disturb- 
ances, even atom bombs and rising prices, 
are things for which we, collectively and 
individually, are more or less responsible. 
At least we have to form opinions about 
them and try in our small ways to do some- 
thing, if only to write letters or telegrams 
to congressmen. 

Almost everybody who does any think- 
ing at all is worried about something these 
days, and wondering what to do about it. 
I don?t know exactly what we could do 
about a certain matter that I have turned 
over in my mind recently, but I believe 
it would help my thinking if I set it down 
on paper. 

First, let me quote some lines from a 
letter I had a few weeks ago from a friend 
in England. I had sent her a copy of Mr. 
Calkins’ “And Hearing Not,” and she 
wrote back: 

What a surprise to receive this mag- 
nificent book from you, and autographed 
into the bargain by Mr. Calkins himself. 
I feel quite bewildered with pleasure, and 
a pleasure it was to get an unexpected 
gift on a day when one had no coal and all 


was freezing out of doors and in, and one’s 
spirits had dropped to zero and were still 
dropping. Your gift came as a burst of 
sunshine. Mr. Calkins is an old friend, as 
I already own “Louder, Please,” and have 
lent it to many friends over here. His new 
book is even more fascinating. I took it to 
bed with me, warmly tucked up with a hot 
water bottle. 
Here is something to make you smile: 
- Sumer is icumen in 

Lhude sing, Pooh, pooh. 

How cum she with shours sweete? 

Snow blocketh alle street 

Lhude sing, Pooh, pooh. 

Plumber is tcumen in? 

Lhude sing hurray! 

Putte jug-jug under leake 

Plumber say not cum thisse week. 

No can do today. 


That’s the story in a nutshell. 
M. bE S., ENGLAND 


I very much dislike diagramming things, 


but for those who are not familiar with 
early English poetry, that is a parody ofa 
song published around 1250, and it is the 
first poem in the Oxford Bock of English 
Verse. The point is that, with all they 
are going through today, the English are 
still able to laugh it off. But would they 
laugh off some of the contrasting episodes 
of our daily life in the United States? 
Take, for instance, some of our super- 
fluities, as opposed to their deprivations. 
I am not sure whether or not the “Punch 
and Judy” ice cream parlors have spread 
over the country or whether they are still 
confined to Hollywood, but there is an 
aura of the super-colossal about them that 
makes me think they are indigenous to 
these parts, even though they may have 
been transplanted. Anyhow, they are 
springing up everywhere in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The items on the menu are re 
ferred to as “productions,” and here are 
two of them, among many, copied ver 
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batim: Each, I should perhaps explain, is 
one “production,” an individual portion, 
served in a huge compote, six or seven 
inches across: 

Ghost’s Nightmare: Pistachio Nut Ice 
Cream, Strawberry Ice Cream, Chocolate 
Ice Cream, Peach Ice Cream, Crushed 
Strawberries, Tutti Frutti Topping, Marsh- 
mallow, Maraschino Cherry, Half Melba 
Peach, Chopped Nuts and Whipped Cream, 
50 cents. 

Moron’s Ecstasy: Eight Flavors of Ice 
Cream, Approximately a Quart; Ten Fruit 
and Nut Toppings, which include: Ban- 
anas, 2 Halves Melba Peach, Almonds, Pe- 
cans, Raspberry, Chopped Nuts, Maras- 
chino Cherries, Tutti Frutti, Pineapple, 
Whipped Cream, $1.00. 

Notice: Any Person Moron Enough to 
Finish a Second without Outside Help, 
Gets It Free. The Management Assumes 
No Liability. 

This looks too absurd to be true, but 
[have actually visited these places and seen 
flesh and blood people of all ages downing 
these preposterous concoctions. They are 
funny, but there is something obscene 
about them in the face of the poverty and 
starvation and chill misery of half the 
world today. It is impossible for any 
thoughtful person not to feel that he ought 
todo something about it. But what to do? 
That is why I found the earthquake men- 
tally very relieving. 


The Theatre Again 

Some remarks I made recently about 
deaf persons and theatres seem to have 
stirred things up. I have had a number 
of letters from other extremely deaf per- 
sons telling me to “move over,” for they 
like front row orchestra seats, too. One 
came from New York and one from Brook- 
ln—why not get together, you two?—and 
one from Toronto. There isn’t space for 
all of them here, nor, indeed, for all of 
any of them, but I am going to quote from 
each the sections about the theatre. All 
the writers spoke also of their book fa- 
vorites, discussing my book plate brain- 
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storm, and we'll save that up for another 
time; but here is what these people, none 
of whom can hear even with the best am- 
plifier, have to say about going to plays: 

Move over, Molly Mather, please; there 
aren't enough front row orchestra seats for 
all of us. You aren’t the only deaf person 
who enjoys going to plays. Only last Sat- 
urday I went to a matinee with another 
deaf boy to see George Kelley’s “Fatal 
Weakness.” We knew the play would be 
weak in plot, but we were anxious to see 
Ina Claire, whom we admire immensely, 
and she did not fail us. She shone. In 
fact, she shone so dazzlingly that it was 
difficult for us to take our eyes away from 
her and read the lips of the other actors. 

It is true that we cannot understand 
everything. However, armed with knowl- 
edge of the play, gleaned from reviews, or 
from reading it in advance if it has been 
published, we can follow the action pretty 
well. In fact, a play is much easier to un- 
derstand than a motion picture. There are 
not so many changes of sets in a play; the 
play moves more slowly, and, above all, 
the players enunciate their words more dis- 
tinctly than screen actors. They have to; 
they must throw their voices out to the 
audience, and in doing so they tend to 
exaggerate their lip movements slightly. 
As long as a stage player is facing us, we 
can catch the drift of his lines. 

It was a joy to watch Kay Francis, a 
most gracious, lovely and _ ever-young- 
looking woman in “State of the Union.” 
Because I had read the play, | could fol- 
low her very well. This play is inspiring, 
and I hope every citizen of the United 
States will see it, for it emphasizes the fact 
that we have the vote and can use it in- 
telligently if we want to. We do not need 
unscrupulous politicians, and can get rid 
of them with our vote. 

It was indeed a surprise to me to dis- 
cover that Florence Eldridge is a superior 
actress. She deserves as much publicity 
as her husband, Frederic March. It was 
a thrill to be able to understand her almost 
perfectly in “Years Ago.” Also, we could 
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follow the young girl, Pat Kirkwood, 
Nancy Carroll’s daughter. Unfortunately, 
March wore a formidable moustache in the 
style of the nineties, and I could scarcely 
see his lips. He seemed to sense this. His 
chair faced my seat directly, and his eyes 
were focused pitilessly on me throughout 
the play. I thought he looked hurt at my 
refusal to laugh at his funny lines. 
Comparing notes with other deaf peo- 
ple, we find we have the same reactions to 
plays, actors and actresses. We even find 
that we understand particular lines better 
than others. It is amazing how many enjoy 
musicals, for they cannot hear the songs 
nor the music; it must be the dancing and 
general sprightliness that attract them. 
The prohibitive cost of a good orchestra 
seat prevents many deaf persons from at- 
tending the theatre. This season there are 
over fifty current stage offerings, but | 
have seen only five. Well, maybe someone 
will treat me to some more play-going. 
ARTHUR StmMon, NEW YORK 


I agree with that about stage plays be- 
ing easier to follow than movies, and stage 
actors being much easier to lip read than 
actors on the screen. Just as Mr. Simon 
says, actors have to make their speech 
carry to the back of the house, and they 
use their mouths more than picture players 
usually do. 

I have found, too, that Negro actors are 
easier to follow than almost any others, 
I have rarely enjoyed a play as I enjoyed 
“Green Pastures” years ago; and the re- 
cent production, “Anna Lucasta,” with a 
caste of colored actors, was one of the 
easiest plays to follow and one of the most 
absorbing to watch, of almost any I have 
seen. It was not only that the actors had 
more expressive faces, but they used their 
whole bodies more expressively than the 
majority of players. Their gestures, their 
very way of walking across the stage, illus- 
trated graphically what they were saying. 

In a way, their acting took on something 
of the ballet. I had the same feeling about 
the “Lute Song,” which was really as much 
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a ballet as a play, and was unfailingly love. 
ly from start to finish. Most of my play. 
going correspondents also mention liking 
the ballet. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


I have just read your January column 
in the VoLTA Review, and I have to stick 
in my oar. Every time I read you I feel 
an almost irresistible urge to write, but 
this time it is irresistible. So, I’ll tell you 
what I’m thankful for. Molly Mathers 
Mail Box! It is to the Vota REVIEW what 
my small nephew told his mother she was: 
“Mommy, I love Daddy and Betty Lou and 
Rufus (the cat) but YOU really are hubba 
hubba.” 

What got me going was your statement 
that you seem to be the only deaf person 
who enjoys the theatre. Move over in that 
orchestra seat, lady, so I can join you. 
I adore the theatre! For the past few 
years, ballet has been my chief love in life, 
and most of my spare cash has gone for 
that. But now, I’m turning back to my 
first love, the “theayter.” I saw a play not 
long ago, a new play, not in the book form, 
so I could not read it in advance; but | 
had the reviews, and so could follow it 
perfectly, in spirit, if not werd for word; 
and it was grand! 

It’s a kind of expensive hobby—you 
have to sit in one of the first few rows if 
you want to watch facial expressions and 
get in some lip reading. But it’s worth it. 
The mental stimulus, the lift it gives you, 
the entrance into another world—and then, 
if you happen to be at a play with a really 
great actor, it does something to you. 
Genius is catching, and when you ae 
Swept away by a great actor or actress, you 
do, for the moment, become a part of them 
and part of their greatness. 

Peccy Hance, Brook yy, N. ¥. 


And here is a Canadian who is also 4 
balletomane and a theatre addict: 
Dear Molly Mather: 


So many interesting subjects have comt 
up lately in the Votta Review and youl 


(Continued on page 242) 
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Lip Reading for the Baseball Fan 


By Herman R. GOLDBERG 


HAT a Grst baseman! Over six 
W feet tall. 
2. They’ll be back from spring 


training in three weeks. 

3. He has been the manager for eleven 
years. 
"4. Most first basemen are southpaws. 

5. Who will pitch the second game? 

6. He’s a whiz at shortstop. ; 

7. How about some coffee and a hot dog 
before the game starts? 

8. Here come the umpires. 

9. His brother used to play the outfield 
for Chicago. 

10. They call him “Swish,” because he 
strikes out so often. 

ll. Two doubles and a home run— 
what a day! 

12. Last half of the seventh, and the 
score still nothing-nothing. 

13. He throws side arm, ever since he 
had a shoulder operation. 

14. I wish I could see all the games of 
the world series. 

15. After a few weeks in training camp, 
he was farmed out. 

16. They say he uses a 40-ounce bat— 
one of the heaviest in the league. 

17. He’s so fast he can almost cover the 
whole outfield by himself. 

18. There goes that curve again. 

19. Thirty-seven years old? Why his 
legs will never hold out. 

20. Last year he won seventeen and lost 
only three. 

21. He has a stiff arm and won't be able 
to pitch for a few days. 

22. What an argument with the ump! 
You should have seen it. 

23. She’s a real fan—never misses a 
game. 

24. He’s not very big, but he has a 
hopping fast ball. 

25. The left fielder lost the fly in the 


sun. 
26. Safe! That ties the score. 


27. He’s so slow he always hits into a 
double play. 

28. He’s a holdout this spring—wants a 
$5,000 raise. 

29. He jumped right from college to 
the majors. 

30. Last half of the seventh—how about 
a stretch? 

31. Who’s coaching on third? 

32. Ball four! Take your base. 

33. What an arm on that shortstop— 
like a rifle! 

34. He covers a lot of ground. 

35. He’s pretty slow on the pivot. 

36. Three years in the Pacific Coast 
League—he ought to be ready now. 

37. Two games out of first place, with 
twenty-four to go. 

38. Look at those clouds—one more in- 
ning and it won’t be called off. 

39. He touched the ball—I bet they'll 
call it an error. 

40. Switch hitters are very valuable. 

41. What do you mean you're saving 
that seat? I got here first. 

42. Throw the bum out! 

43. I think the night game will start 
at 8:45. 

44. They’re seven runs ahead, let’s go 
home. 

45. The reserved seats cost $1.65. 

46. Look at that mob in the bleachers. 

47. The whole team has been in a slump 
for weeks. 

48. That’s the fourth base on balls. 

49. He came to the home team in a 
trade last fall. 

50. What a catch! 
fence. 

51. Did you see that knuckle ball? It 
just floats away. 

52. Watch him lay it down. He’s fast 
enough to make it to first base. 

53. He played third base last year, but 
they shifted him to shortstop. 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Letters to the Editor 


Ask the Army and Navy 


HAVE been re-reading the Proceedings 

of last summer’s Association meeting, 

published in the November Vota Re- 
view. The many excellent articles have 
interested me very much. They are indeed 
stimulating and instructive. Of particular 
interest to me were the discussions con- 
tained in Panel 3, “Development in Hear- 
ing Aids.” The findings of the men who 
participated in hearing aid research during 
the war are indeed encouraging. “But,” 
a hard of hearing civilian may well ask, 
“how can I profit by the results of this 
wonderful research?” In short, is there 
any Hearing Clinic where a hard of hear- 
ing person may go to have all the wonder- 
ful tests with various hearing aids—tests 
which will determine which particular aid 
will give the highest fidelity and optimum 
acoustic. output—and articulation tests 
which will measure sensitivity and intel- 
ligibility ? 

The same inquiry was made of the New 
York League, but the reply was, “At the 
present time there is no place in New York 
where hearing aid tests are conducted in a 
similar manner to those employed by the 
Army and Navy in certain hospitals dur- 
ing the war and immediately after. The 
Veterans Administration hopes to develop 
a scientific method comparable to Army 
procedure, but this is not yet effect . . 

I happen to be an employee of the 
Veterans Administration in New York and 
am acquainted with the fact that they ex- 
pect to open such a clinic. But such a clinic 
will do no more for the civilian population 
in general than the Army and Navy did. 
Only veterans will be eligible for examina- 
tion and treatment. 

Unless such facilities are made available 
to those of us who seek the best hearing 
possible, we are thrown back on the un- 
scientific and unsatisfactory method of try- 
ing out one aid after another and trying 
to remember which one sounded best. It 
is sincerely hoped that we civilians may 


be able to profit by the Army and Navy 
experiences, and I shall be most interested 
in following this matter m VOLTA. 
Sincerely, 
EVELYN F. Parkes. 


Porterhouse Steak 


I received today a Volta Bureau reprint 
called Hearing With Deaf Ears. It is the 
best article I ever read. To me it was like 
sitting down to a good Porterhouse steak, 
with a pan of hot biscuits, and the trim. 
mings and a good cup of coffee. Every 
word in the article is so clear and truth. 
ful, I could not help writing. 

Can your magazine be purchased at 
news stands? I want to get a copy. What 
is the subscription by the year? 

Hearing with Deaf Ears by Florence 
Woolley ought to be in the hands of every 
person who is afflicted. It surely is great. 


W. A. Pretstickx, Nebraska. 


News from Rangoon, Burma 


A letter from Miss W. N. Lemon, Vice: 
Principal of the B.C.M.S. “Mary Chapman 


Training College and School for the Deaf”: 


“We were able to reopen the School on 
October 15, 1946. In 1941 when the Jap- 
anese invaded Burma we evacuated the 
children and indigenous teachers to a place 
called Mohnyin in Myitkyina District. Miss 
Sturman and I had to leave at the end of 
March 1942. To have stayed with the 
school would have made the teachers and 
children marked people. We left a senior 
Karen teacher in charge of twelve children 
whose homes were already in Japanese 
hands. We are full of praise to God for 
the way these teachers and children were 
protected during the Japanese occupation. 
All but three of the children were returned 
to their parents during the occupation. 

“T returned to Rangoon in May 1946 but 
the R.A.F. continued to use the school 
buildings as a canteen until September. We 
now have two of our original staff back 


(Continued on page 242) 
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A New Book That Has Long Been Needed 


A Preview of “Train Your Hearing” 


VERYONE who has given any 
EK thought to the sale and the use of 
hearing aids has been impressed 
with the startling difference between the 
number of instruments distributed and the 
number in actual use. Although the manu- 
facturers are just as anxious as the pur- 
chasers to have their products used with 
pleasure and satisfaction, thousands of let- 
ters received at the Volta Bureau show 
that civilians who have bought good hear- 
ing aids are not getting the satisfaction 
from them that the instruments are capa- 
ble of giving. 

On the other hand, the military hospitals 
devoted to the rehabilitation of men deaf- 
ened in the army and navy have found that 
at least 90 per cent of their discharged 
trainees are wearing their hearing aids hap- 
pily and satisfactorily. It is clear that this 
difference in results is not due to a differ- 
ence in the instruments, for those supplied 
to the soldiers and sailors are obtainable 
on the market everywhere. In some cases, 
the service men have had more careful 
fitting, but many disappointed civilians 
have also been carefully fitted. Neither is 
the difference a matter of youth, for many 
of the service men are no longer young. 
What, then, is the reason for this striking 
contrast ? 


The men in the military hospitals have 
had one immense advantage over the av- 
erage civilian user — auditory training. 
Training not only in the care and handling 
of their hearing aids, but also training in 
listening—in making the most of whatever 
remnants of hearing remained to them. 


Knowledge of the benefits of auditory 
training has been available for a long 
time; it took the war to dramatize it and to 
apply it to hard of hearing adults. Now, 
the question is, where can civilians obtain 
training of this kind? 

To a limited extent, it is becoming avail- 
able. Probably for a long time, however, 
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those who wish to learn to hear better will 
have to depend upon their own efforts, 
guided by written instructions. They will 
be very greatly helped by a small but im- 
portant book which will soon be ready for 
distribution—a book entitled “Train Your 
Hearing.” It is to be published by the 
Volta Bureau, and its author is Miss Mary 
Wood Whitehurst, one of the teachers who 
contributed to the successes achieved in 
the military hospitals. Miss Whitehurst now 
has her own studio, where she is continu- 
ing work of the same kind with civilians, 
both adults and children. Realizing the tre- 
mendous amount that can be done at home 
by intelligent and persistent persons, she 
has prepared a course of lessons for them. 

The book discusses hearing aids and 
what may be expected of them, the advan- 
tages of using music in auditory training, 
the different types of speech sounds, and 
the reasons for difficulty in interpretation. 
It gives detailed lists of records needed for 
home practice, and provides step-by-step 
lessons of increasing difficulty, with, words, 
sentences, and subject material for practice 
with an assistant. 

An important thing to remember, in con- 
sidering auditory training for a case of 
severe hearing loss, is this: While some per- 
sons enjoy the lessons from the first and 
learn readily to use their instruments com- 
fortably, others finds the first few lessons 
merely endurance tests and have to persist 
a long time before much benefit becomes 
apparent. They must not let themselves be 
discouraged. To spur them on, here is a 
true story from Miss Whitehurst’s own 
experience. 

M. R., a man of forty, has an average 
hearing loss of more than 80 decibels in 
one ear and more than 90 in the other. The 
trouble began at the age of 24 and pro- 
gressed steadily for sixteen years, until a 
hearing aid was of no use, producing only 
distortions of sound. 

(Continued on page 238) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


The Girl Next Door, by Dorothy Baruch and 
Elizabeth Montgomery, in consultation 
with W. W. Bauer, M.D. Scott, Foreman 
and Company, Chicago. Illustrated by 
Ruth Steed. 

Content: Interesting, valuable material 
is presented in six units which show the 
importance of healthful living. The 
physiological information on the function 
of the skeleton and the organs of the body 
is clearly given, written for the under- 
standing of a fourth grade child. 

The importance of good medical care 
and cooperation on the part of the child 
show their results in the ability of Susan, 
“the girl next door,” to walk again. Im- 
portant phases of personal adjustments are 
stressed in the activities of family and 
community life. In their desire to help 
Susan, the children learn social behavior 
and the need of proper attitudes and habits 
for healthful and safe living. 

Illustrations: Attractive, 
clear, natural, and numerous. They are ex- 
tremely helpful in aiding the child to vis- 
ualize the reading. 


Jane F. Wuy, Mt. Airy. 


well placed, 


, 


Helping Babies by Remote Control, by Har- 
riet Montague. California Parent-Teacher 


for November and December 1946. 

This is another heart-warming article 
by a friend of all “long-time” readers 
of the VoLta Review. Mrs. Montague tells 
about the John Tracy Clinic’s correspon- 
dence course for the mothers of pre-school 
deaf children and how it feels to be “bring- 
ing up babies by correspondence.” She 
explains the course and cites examples of 
actual cases, all similar in their problems 
of teaching their children, yet all with their 
individual children and their individual 
personalities. Parents all over the world tell 
of the eagerness with which they await each 
monthly installment of the correspondence 
course and about the “miraculous” changes 
being wrought in their children. 

One letter is from the mother of two deaf 
children with an age difference of eleven 
years. The younger one is being trained 


with the help of the correspondence course, 
with the older child benefiting belatedly 
from its help. She is able to compare the 
abilities of her two children at the same 
age level, and thus better judge the effects 
of the training she is giving her younger 
child. Early instruction, of course, is the 
moral of her story. 

Another mother, at first thinking how 
useless it seemed to obey Mrs. Montague’s 
advice to “talk, talk, talk,” to her small 
deaf child, is rejoicing that she did s0, 
The little girl is now able to lip read 
enough to understand the general trend of 
the things her mother says to her. 

With deafness today being detected at 
such an early age in a child’s life, it is 
unfortunate that the opportunity for early 
professional instruction is so limited. With 
parents eager to know what can be done 
for their child at home, the Tracy course 
fills a definite need. Mrs. Montague point: 
edly states that “speech teaching for the 
deaf child is too technical a process to be 
undertaken by anybody but a trained 
teacher. However, with a deaf child as 
with a hearing child, language comes be- 
fore speech. A child who hears is exposed 
to language for months before he says 
an intelligible word; and in the same way, 
a deaf child may be exposed to language. 
A person who knows how to go about it 
can build q substantial and workable vo- 
cabulary for a child who does not hear 
one word.” 


L. M. M., Washington, D. C. 


Infant and Child in the Culture of Today, 
by Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ig. 
Harper & Brothers Publishers. New York 
and London, 1943. 399 pp. $4.00. 
The fundamental needs of the child are 

the fundamental needs of society. Dr. 

Gesell deals with the growing child in 3 

democratic culture, where the dignity o 

the individual is the first essential. He em- 

phasizes the task and responsibility o 

parents to interpret the child’s individt 

ality and to guide its growth. Wholesome 
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growth demands an atmosphere of under- 


standing and affection. To understand, it, 


js necessary to sense the underlying pro- 
cesses Of development which are at work 
in the slow and gradual growth of a child’s 
personality. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part One considers the functions of In- 
fancy and the relationship between Matura- 
tion and Acculturation. Since each child 
is an individual, each has a distinct pattern 
of growth which is the essence of his in- 
dividuality. These growth characteristics 
determine the technique and procedure of 
child guidance. The cycle of growth is 
considered in four stages: the pre-school 
years, the elementary school years, the high 
school years and the pre-adult years. Pres- 
ent day findings of science are compelling 
us to see the significant importance of the 
pre-school years. Since these years are the 
most impressionable of a child’s life they 
have a profound influence on all the years 
that follow. Here is stressed the important 
duty of parents and teachers to study how 
the child makes adjustments. In this way 
we come to understand its individuality. 
We can then plan and direct the necessary 
adjustments between the child and the cul- 
tural environment. 

Part Two contains the characteristic 
traits of the growing child in the first five 
years of life, which is divided into twelve 
age periods. These traits are summarized 
in a Behavior Profile, picturing the kind 
of child with which the culture has to deal 
at a certain stage. In the progression to- 
wards maturity the child’s behavior gradu- 
ally extends beyond the confines of the 
home and here Dr. Gesell introduces the 
functions of the Nursery School. The types 
are discussed and he quite frankly states 
both the good and evil effects of Nursery 
School attendance. The chapter on the 
“Characteristics of a Skilled Guidance 
Teacher” should prove of interest to every 
one in that profession. He wisely notes 
the importance of keeping the Nursery 
School in its proper perspective in rela- 
tionship to the home. 
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Part Three brings out the principle of 
Developmental Philosophy. As opposed to 
the authoritarian severity and the exces- 
sive freedom of the laissez-faire brand of 
philosophy, it holds for cultural guidance 
controls. Its tenets are self-regulation and 
self-adjustment through a sympathetic fa- 
miliarity with the detailed operations of 
growth. A developmental perspective gives 
assurance and direction to the practical 
procedures of child guidance and care. One 
chapter in this part is used to illustrate 
the interrelation and sequence of beha- 
vior patterning. It surveys the entire 
growth complex including sleep, feeding, 
bowel and bladder control, personal and 
sex interests and sociality. 

Parents and teachers will find the appen- 
dices of Dr. Gesell’s book valuable. In- 
cluded are lists of toys, play material and 
equipment for the various age levels. A 
classified book list for pre-school children 
and also a list of musical records for young 
children and infants. 

The opportunity in pre-school education 
to build wholesome, co-operative and ma- 
ture personalities in our present day cul- 
ture is unlimited, and a careful study of this 
book will be of immense help in its ac- 
complishment. 

—Sr. AGATHA JOSEPH 
St. Joseph’s Inst., St. Louis 
Opportunities for the Deaf and the Hard of 

Hearing through Vocational Rehabilita- 

tion. Federal Security Agency, Office of 


Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington 25, 
D. C. Free. 


It is stated that there are at least 206,- 
250 partly deaf men and women, and 
32,750 totally deaf persons who are eligible 
for services under the State vocational re- 
habilitation programs. This pamphlet gives 
full information about who is eligible, 
where to apply, the cost, if any, of the 
services, and a list of the regional offices 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
In addition, it discusses step by step the 
problems of rehabilitation for the deaf and 
for the hard of hearing. 


(Continued on page 234) 
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Our Miscellany 


One robin will eat from one half to almost its own 
weight in insects every day. Insects don’t weigh 
very much, so this is really a huge number. 


Bird Life Films 


As a result of the widespread and suc- 
cessful use of films in wartime training, es- 
pecially in science studies, many new sub- 
jects are now becoming available to nature 
lovers and to wildlife, hunting and garden 
clubs. 

One Jam Handy series, for instance, 
deals with birds under a general series 
title, “New Science Adventures” compris- 
ing six filmstrips, a total of 429 large 
lighted pictures with amplifying lettering 
superimposed over the film images, and 
projected along with them on screen or 
wall. 

These films are designed for school use 
and also lend themselves to study and dis- 
cussion by all who have an interest in 
wildlife, particularly in our American 
birds. A few illustrations are reproduced 
here to give some idea of the interest and 
educational value of the films. 


nd the woodpecker has a long, barbed 


which he spears the grubs 
he tinds by drilling 





The young of most birds that nest in trees are quite 
helpless when hatched. They have to be fed in the 
nest until strong enough to Ay away 





For detailed information about these 
35 mm. films, consult the representative 
of the Jam Handy Organization in New 
York, Washington, Detroit, Dayton, Chica- 
go, or Hollywood; or address: The Jam 
Handy Organization, 1775 Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. 





Training for Executive Secretaries 


The Cleveland Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced that it is now pre- 
pared to train persons for service in soci- 
eties for the hard of hearing. The program 
of courses that has been established will 
enable two types of persons to prepare 
for the duties of executive secretaries. Per- 
sons who have had training in social work 
and who now wish to work with the hard 
of hearing may take courses in lip reading, 
hearing conservation, audiometry and hear- 
ing aids, as well as speech correction, teach- 
ing speech to the deaf, and similar courses. 
Persons who have had training to teach 
the hard of hearing may take courses in 
the School of Applied Social Sciences. 
These courses will involve social case work, 
social administration, psychiatric social 
case work, and recreation. 

Facilities in the Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center will permit the trainees to 
have experience in lip reading instruction, 
club management, program planning, and 
recreation. Full information may be ob- 
tained from the Center. 
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High School for the Deaf 
Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 








School Reports Received 

The Volta Bureau acknowledges with 
thanks the receipt of a booklet prepared 
by the Saskatchewan School for the Deaf 
in Canada. Liberally illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the school and the students at 
work and at play, this catalogue presents 
an interesting picture of the activities in 
and opportunities offered by the Saskatche- 
wan School. 

Opened officially in 1932, the school 
admits “any boy or girl whose hearing is 
so impaired that satisfactory progress is 
not possible in the school for the hearing.” 
Its program is aimed at giving the pupils 
an all-around training for good citizenship. 

The Graduation Number of the De Paul 
News Sheet issued by the De Paul Insti- 
tute for the Deaf at Pittsburgh, Penna., is 
copiously illustrated and contains so many 
interesting facts about the School that it 
will be treasured by both students and 
parents. 

The Seventy-Second Annual Report of 
the Central New York School at Rome, 


N. Y., shows a total attendance for last 
year of 179 pupils. 

The Volta Bureau gratefully acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following school re- 
ports which it is glad to place in the library. 
Bound volumes are especially welcome. 

Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, 1940-45 (Bound) ; 1945-1946 

The Clarke School for the Deaf, 1945-46 

Colorado School for Deaf and Blind, 
July 1944-June 1946 

South Carolina School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, 1946 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, School for the 
Deaf, 1945-46 

Minnesota School for the Deaf, 1944- 
1946 

Attractive booklets have also been re- 
ceived from The Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf at Mt. Airy and The American 
School for the Deaf at West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Both of these are beautifully il- 
lustrated, giving comprehensive pictorial 
ideas of the school environment. 
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THE AUDIOSWITCH* 


Guards your child while you sleep. 
Flashes light at sounds of crying or chok- 
ing. Ends sleepless nights of worry. Ready 
to operate on 110 Volts AC. Price on 
request. 


SPECIAL MODEL DOORBELLS 
Write to: 


ADAPTASWITCH ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCTS 


6 Highland Place 
*Patent applied for. 


Glendale, Mo. 








Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 
By Marietta REcTor VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send crders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 











SOUNDS 
THE LETTERS MAKE 


by Lucille D. Schoolfield and 
Josephine B. Timberlake 


IT’S FUN! IT’S GAY! IT’S EASY! 


This little book helps identify the sounds 
of speech—by simple verse and lively 
illustration, 


$1.50 POSTPAID 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 - 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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Once more catalogs and reports are com. 
ing from foreign schools, one being from 
the Manilla School for the Deaf in Stock. 
holm, Sweden. Every evidence of resump. 
tion of normal activities abroad is wel. 
comed heartily. 

The School for the Deaf at Gronigen, 
Holland, has sent reports for 1941, 1942 
and 1943, some of which have illustrations 
showing many school activities, from 
speech teaching to the learning of trades. 





Kiwanis Helps Hard of Hearing 


Kiwanis is an international organization. 
As a part of its program for 1947, it in- 
tends to do everything possible to help hard 
of hearing children. At a recent regular 
luncheon meeting of the Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, Kiwanis Club, Mr. Charles M. Jochem 
and Dr. Hilmer Myklebust, Superintendent 
and psychologist, respectively, of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, conducted a 
program to show the various means of as- 
sisting hard of hearing children. This same 
program is to be put on for each Kiwanis 
Club in the State of New Jersey. It is the 
intention of the club to have hearing tests 
made of all the school children in the 
state, and to assist those found to be hard 
of hearing. Hearing aids will be given to 
children whose parents cannot afford them. 





This Machine Makes Noises Visible 


Anxiety, lest tragedy result from their 
failure to hear their baby cry, need no 
longer bring sleepless hours to deaf cou- 
ples. A troubled young father, with the 
help of a friend, has made an electrical in- 
strument designed to banish such worries. 
Plugged into the house current and at- 
tached to a lamp in a recent Volta Bureau 
demonstration, the appliance flashed imme- 
diate warning not only of such cries as 4 
baby makes, but also of other noises such 
as a telephone, a doorbell, or a knock. 

We believe the inventors of the Audio- 
switch have made something very useful, 
and we hope those who need it will beat 4 
path to their door.—J. B. T. 
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Miss Mary Wood Whitehurst 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
FOR DEAFENED CHILDREN 


over five years of age with at least pre-school background 


SUMMER COURSE—JULY 1 - AUGUST 29 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
under direction of 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
654 Madison Avenue, New York City 21 


This training is offered in the knowledge that residual hearing—even a small 
amount—can be trained and made of use. Special emphasis is placed upon de- 
veloping a sense of rhythm, voice inflection, and a hearing and speaking voeabu- 
lary of words, phrases, and sentences appropriate to the child’s experience. 


Careful tests are made. When advisable, a hearing aid is fitted, but only after 
preliminary instruction on special training equipment which orients the child 
gradually and kindly to a world of sound. Speech and hearing, supplemented by 
lip reading, develop together in a natural way. 


For further information write or telephone 


Telephone: Butterfield 8-6123 








Illinois School for the Deaf Pupils 
Present Radio Program 


A vivid presentation of the strides that 
can be made in overcoming defective hear- 
ing and speech was given when a group 
of deaf and hard of hearing students from 
the Acoustic Department of the Illinois 
School for the Deaf at Jacksonville partici- 
pated in a program broadcast from Radio 
Station WGN on November 9. This was a 
special feature emphasizing the importance 
of National Hearing Week. 

This program, probably the first of its 
kind ever produced, presented six pupils 
of the school, who talked over the air, dem- 
onstrating their ability to learn through 
the use of hearing aids and lip reading. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, for ten years super- 
vising teacher of the Acoustic Department 
of the school, was leader of the group. 

The finest part of this excellent program 
was that the children were chosen not for 
their ability to speak perfectly but to il- 
lustrate the different problems posed by 
different degrees of impairment and age 








at the time of hearing loss, various stages 
of learning, and how different children 
profit from special instruction. 


Mrs. Johnson described the program of 
the Acoustic Department and emphasized 
the importance of early guidance and train- 
ing for children with impaired hearing. 
Mrs. Johnson and the Illinois School for 
the Deaf are to be congratulated on an 
excellent and vivid presentation of this im- 
portant work.—From the December News 
of the Chicago Society for the Hard of 
Hearing. 





The Silent World 


The Silent World, our new British con- 
temporary, is showing marked improve- 
ment in appearance and content. Recent 
issues have contained interesting career 
articles, thumbnail biographies, and ac- 
counts of work for the deaf and the hard 
of hearing in various places. It is pub- 
lished by the National Institute for the 
Deaf, 105 Gower St., London, W.C. 1, 
England. 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Six Weeks’ Summer Session JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 1 





FEATURING 


Courses for Teachers of All Types A Graduate Program of Special Education in 
of Handicapped Children Cooperation with the University of Michi- 
Demonstration and Observation Classes gan, Leading to a Master’s Degree 


Representative Courses Offered During Summer, 1947 

Education and Social Control of Mentally 
Retarded Children 

Mental Deficiency 

Speech Correction 


Essentials of Language Development and 
Reading for the Deaf 


Advanced Problems in Speech for the Deaf 


Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf Education of Exceptional Children 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Adolescence 
Speech Reading for Children Seminar in Special Education 

Hearing Aids and Their Use Masurement and Diagnosis in Special 
Methods of Teaching Slow-Learning Children Education 





For further information address F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 





















BETTER Training in Audiometry 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
u a AR F HG in cooperation with the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing will provide an 
with the opportunity during June 1947 for a lim- 
ited group of medical, social service and 
New GEM-V-5 educational personnel to increase their com- 
petence in the field of audiometry. A 











course in clinical audiometry and its ap- 
plication to hearing problems in educa- 
tion and industry will be conducted by 
Mrs. Eleanor Ronnei and others. It will 
include intensive training in audiometer 
operation, the fitting of hearing aids, and 
the practical and theoretical use of test 
findings. 

Written application for permission to 
register should be made prior to May 19, 
1947 to Mrs. Eleanor Ronnei, New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, 480 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. 
Ronnei will furnish more detailed infor- 
mation to those interested, and this should 
be secured promptly. 


Thirty-four years of hearing 
aid background developed 
this new, smaller size, lighter 
weight and smartly designed 
for all-around performance . . . 


SOLITAIRE 
SINGLE UNIT 


All Occasional GEM 


Call for Free Demonstration 
or write for Booklet “V”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 
47 West 34th Street at Broadway 
New York City 


Hearing Aids of Merit since 1912 
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More Summer Courses 


The University of Nebraska offers two 
summer courses related to the field, one in 
Speech Development and Correction and 
another in Speech Pathology. Each gives 
credit either in Speech or in Education. 
Courses scheduled run from June 16 to 
August 8. For information, address Lucile 
Cypreansen, Supervisor, Speech and Hear- 
ing Lab., University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
8. Nebraska. 

The University of Michigan will also 
have summer courses of interest, namely 
The Study of Speech Disorders, The Teach- 
ing of Speech Correction, and Audiometry 
and Acoustic Amplification, each course 
carrying two hours’ credit. For informa- 
tion write to Dr. L. M. Eich, Secretary of 
the Summer Session, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





The Hard of Hearing in England 


The Hertfordshire League for the Hard 
of Hearing, only two years old when its 
members celebrated its birthday on Janu- 
ary 20th, is justly proud of its membership 
of 250. It now has seven lip reading classes 
running simultaneously to meet the de- 
mand. Americans are interested to hear 
that Mrs. Dorothy Polakoff, formerly of 
Washington, D. C., and a friend of the 
Volta Bureau, has been given charge of 
the Hemel Hempstead Lip Reading Class. 
She is living temporarily in London. 

A beautiful quilt, hand-made by the 
members of the Lynchburg (Virginia) 
League for the Hard of Hearing, was sent 
to the Hertfordshire League to be given 
where it would do the most good. The 
Hertfordshire League reported that its 
warmth and beauty were being greatly ap- 
preciated by a grateful recipient. 





Thank You, Western Pennsylvanian 


The Volta Bureau library has been en- 
tiched by bound volumes of the Western 
Pennsylvanian for the school years 1944- 
1945 and 1945-1946. They may now be 


found on the shelves of the library. 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE 1947 OPENING 


of 


Se ee 


FOUNDATION 


SUMMER CAMP 











Permanent new summer camp, 
privately endowed, for orally 
trained deaf boys and girls, 
ages 8 to through high school; 
located on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Texoma, second 
largest artificial lake in the 
United States. Offering swim- 
ming in new swimming pool, 
horseback riding, handicraft, 
nature study, camping tours, 
fishing, tours of the lake on 
large lake cruiser, varied sport 
program all under competent 
instructors. 


Oral instruction under trained 
teachers. Experienced dietician 
in charge of kitchen. Nurse 
in attendance. 

- 


Limited to 60 children; six weeks 
instruccions and sports for $150.00. 


Write 


JACK LITTLE FOUNDATION 
Box 267, Madill, Oklahoma 


for full particulars. 


Applications now being accepted. 
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FIND OUT WHY THE 


DEAF 


oy Ve el 8: 








About \ size and weight 
of old style hearing aids 







You'd call this new Beltone Mono-Pac 
Hearing Aid a miracle, too, if you had 
been wearing a clumsy, annoying, bat- 
tery pack strapped to your body with 
entangling wires, and then suddenly 
found the new Electronic Beltone. It’s 
a single-unit hearing aid—so small you 
can hide it with the palm of your hand 
—so light you forget you are wearing it 
—so thin it is lost from sight—so effici- 
ent you bless the day you learned about it. 

Those are a few of the reasons why 
more people are wearing Beltones than 
all other one-unit hearing aids combined. 


GET FREE BOOK ABOUT HEARING PROBLEMS 
and about the 


NEW 
Bel MONO-PAC fe \ 


HEARING AID [> ye 
FREE BOOK—MAIL COUPO 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. VR-75M 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please send me, without obligation, FREE informa- 

tion concerning the new Beltone with the amazing 

X-Cell which out-performs units 5 times its size. 
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In the Books and Magazines 
(Continued from page 227) 

Testing the Hearing of Newborn Infants, by 
Emil Froeschels, M.D. and Helen Beebe, 
Archives of Otolaryngology, December 
1946. 

This interesting article tells of experi. 


ments that have gone just a step farther 
in the testing of hearing in infants than 
those reported by Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. 
Ewing. The Ewings had tested the hearing 
of infants from one month to four months, 
but the article by Dr. Froeschels and Miss 
Beebe tells of experiments applied to ba- 
bies only a few days old. The whistle 
test, previously recommended for older 
children, was used to test the newborn in- 
fants, and of 33 infants, 31 reacted posi: 
tively. The authors suggest that this test be 
used as a routine procedure in testing new- 
born infants in order to detect hearing 
impairments at an extremely early age, 
thereby making it possible to begin treat- 
ment as soon as possible. 


Tests for Selection of Hearing Aids, by Ray- 
mond Carhart, Ph.D. The Laryngoscope, 
St. Louis, December 1946. 

As practical steps in the selection of a 


hearing aid, the tests described were de- 
signed not only for persons with a simple 
problem in the selection of an aid, but also 
to help unusual cases with special and 
complex problems. The tests are helpful in 
differentiating among all types of hearing 
aids and evaluating sensitivity, tolerance, 
performance in noise, and discrimination. 
Probably the most important statement 
made is that every hearing aid user can 
benefit from auditory training. 


An Investment in Human Welfare. State of 
Maryland, Department of Education, 111 
Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 1. 
By graphic illustrations and hard hitting 

presentation of the facts, this pamphlet pre- 

sents the socio-economic case for concerted 
public planning in the rehabilitation of 
handicapped citizens. 

What The Loss of Hearing Means to Me, by 
members of the Chicago Society for the 
Hard of Hearing. News of The Chicago 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, January- 
February, 1947. : : 
An interesting personal-experience write 


up by four hard of hearing persons which 
others will undoubtedly find of value. 
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COURSES— 


CLINIC— 


Courses include: Anatomy and Physiology, Audiometry, Pho- 
netics, Speech Reading, Speech for the Deaf, Hearing Aids and 
Auricular Training, and Speech Correction. The courses are open 

to qualified special students or may be applied toward A.B., M.A., 
Ph.D., or D.Ed. degrees. 

Activities in a completely modern laboratory clinic include hearing 
testing, hearing aid evaluations, research in hearing, and demon- 
stration teaching with children and adults. 


Six-weeks Session, June 23-August 2; Nine-week quarter June 23- 
August 28. For further information write to: | 


DEAN JAMES H. McBURNEY 
Schoo! of Speech | 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER PROGRAM IN AUDIOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM—The symposium is a ecredit-bearing course summarizing recent 
developments in Aural Rehabilitation. Lecturers include twenty 
of the country’s leading otologists, research workers, and teachers. 
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A Source Unit on the Conservation of Hear- 
ing for Schools of New Jersey, Prepared 
by the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
and Published by the New Jersey State 
Department of Education. : 
This is a fifteen page report of a six- 

member committee appointed to prepare 

such information. It covers concisely the 
problems and work of the Unit on the 

Conservation of Hearing and has been 

“prepared to supply this information and 

to suggest what steps should be taken to 

offer equality of educational opportunity 
to the acoustically handicapped.” 


The Annual Report of the National Society 
of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in 
Canada, 2 Bloor Street East, Toronto, 
Canada. 

This publication contains some interest- 


ing case histories of members of the armed 
forces with impaired hearing in the course 
of their rehabilitation. Of special interest 
to American readers is the article by Betty 
C. Wright called, “Sharing Responsibility 
when Deafness Comes.” It includes the vet- 
eran’s problems, the family’s problems and 
their separate and mutual responsibilities. 


Who Shall Fit A Hearing Aid, by Eleanor C. 
Ronnei. Journal of Exceptional Children, 
February 1947. 30c per copy. 

Mrs. Ronnei discusses the problem of 
who is best qualified to fit a hearing aid, 
and attacks the issue largely from the 
standpoint of the hearing aid clinician. 
Mrs. Ronnei is Head of the Educational 
Services, New York League for the Hard 


of Hearing. 


The Development of Recorded Auditory 
Tests for Measuring Hearing Loss for 
Speech, C. V. Hudgins, J. E. Hawkins, 
j. E.*Karlin, and S. S. Stevens. The Lar- 
yngoscope, January 1947. $6.00 per year. 


The collection of tests appended to this 
article will be of great interest to those 
concerned with hearing tests. The tests are 
widely varied and carefully constructed. 


The Hard of Hearing: Detection, Preven- 
tion, Treatment. An Outline of a program 
presented at the Thirty-first Annual Con- 
vention of Kiwanis International, June 
9-13th, 1946, at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
It is encouraging to have such organiza- 

tions as the Kiwanis taking an active in- 


terest in this field. 
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CAMP PETER PAN 


At LAKE RONKONKOMA, N. Y. 


A NON PROFIT HEARING CAMP AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OWNED AND CONDUCTED by a 
Staff of Educators of the Deaf 
Peter Pan called a group of 12 Deaf Babies to a 
Fairyland 22 years ago. We have started numer- 
ous youngsters on their speech way into a hear- 
ing world. Let your little one share in the joy 
and fun of Camp Life. 
Lip-reading and speech between the campers and 
staff can only be achieved by eternal vigilance 
and a small enrollment. 
10 Brownies 
10 Pirates 


3 yrs.— 6yrs 
7 yrs.—12 yrs. 
Individual instruction in all sports, crafts, swim- 


ming. Riding instruction on Peter Pan's own 
Pony Ring and Bridle Paths in the Pine woods. 


Our Visual and Hearing Aids are used daily in 





Class Work. 
Accommodations in all-year residences with home comforts for the pre-school child. Daily 
drive to private beaches of salt water of Sound, Bay or Ocean. Weekly outings by Private 


Motor Boats and educational trips to all points of interest. 





Season July 1—Aug. 15 Inclusive fee, $250.00 
No uniform or blankets required. 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L, N. Y. 











Registered by New York State Education Dept. 

















Learning to Use Hearing Aids, by Arthur I. 
Gates and Rose E. Kushner, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. i 
A study of factors influencing the de- 

cision of children to wear hearing aids, 

based on the report of a Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Problems of Deafness 
of the National Research Council. For 
copies, address National Research Council, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 


A Decade of Acoustic Training, by Elizabeth 
Hughes Johnson. The Welfare Bulletin. 
December 1946. Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare, Springfield, Illineis. 
The work of Mrs. Johnson is well known 


among the educators of the deaf. This is 
an illustrated article of great interest. 


Physical Characteristics of Hearing Aids, by 
Dr. Rudolph H. Nichols, Jr. The Laryngo- 
scope, January 1947. $6.00 per year. 
Those persons interested in the more 

technical aspects of hearing aids will be 


interested in Dr. Nichols’ article. 


Tentative Standard Procedure for Evaluating 
the Percentage Loss of Hearing in Medico- 
legal Cases, by the Council on Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Asso- 





ciation, in cooperation with eminent au- 
thorities in the field of deafness. The 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. February 8, 1947. 


Challenge, Background Readings for and 
about the Physically Handicapped, Adults 
and Children, a bibliography compiled by 
Agnes Shields and Marcia Hill. H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, 1946. Paper, 
18 pp. 

Help for the Hard of Hearing Child, by 
Donald R. Caziare; Published in “Cali- 
fornia’s Health,” August 31, 1946, which 
can be secured from State Board of Public 
Health, 631 J Street, Sacramento (14), 
California. 

The Need for Research in Education of the 
Deaf and the Hard of Hearing by Dr. 
S. Richard Silverman, Journal of Excep- 
tional Children, November 1946. Single 
Copy 30c. 

Understand The Deaf, by Richard Lynford. 
The Headlight, Australian Association for 
Better Hearing. Victorian Branch, 19 


Russell Street, Melbourne, C.i. January 
15, 1947. 
Hearing Conservation and the Classroom 


Teacher, by Raymond L. Croner and 
Courtney D. Osborn, Michigan Public 
Health Bulletin, January 1947. 


The Effectivity of Hearing Aids, by Von 
Urpo Siirala, Digest of Opthalmology and 
Otolaryngology, December 1946. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH SCHOOLS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNIT ONE 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
4a 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





A SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


HEALTH: The placing of this school in the sun warmed climate of Florida was done for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the colds and catarrhal disturbances that seriously 
interfere with much vocal and oral advancement in children. Outdoor classes, heated rooms 
in cool weather, sun baths, outdoor play programs, small gardens for each child, trips to 
Florida's beauty spots. 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Emphasis is upon normalizing voice quality. 
If we can have the child from pre-school age, little “Deaf Quality" of voice is noticeable. In 
the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been established, voices usually can be 
improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All avenues of oral and aural 
education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Special tutoring service through a university for hearing students will be provided for the 
graduate who has had three-quarters of his educational training in this school. 


SPEECH READING FOR ADULTS—SPEECH CORRECTION 


TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT: The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL 
EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. Applicants from our school may 
qualify for B.S. degree in education granted by the University of Tampa by meeting the re- 
quirements of that institution. 





SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assisant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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tts Convenient to buy ; 


BURGESS 


HEARING AID 
BATTERIES 





This new compact little assortment of long 
life hearing aid batteries is attractive to 
many dealers because it takes so little 
counter space. This means more and more 
dealers have hearing aid batteries con- 
veniently available for you to buy. The 
assortment is small and complete which 
means that you get fresh batteries at your 
local drug, radio, hardware, or department 
store. 

These bright new labels say ‘‘Genuine 
Burgess Batteries’’— 
No mistaking in- 
ferior brands now 
for Burgess. Look 
for the black and 
white stripes. 

Ask Your Local 
Dealer For 
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A New Book 
(Continued from page 225) 


In the initial tests made by Miss White- 
hurst in November, 1946, M. R. was able 
to distinguish between music and speech, 
heard through powerful training equip- 
ment, but could recognize no words and 
could not tell the difference between a 
march and a waltz. From November to 
February he had about five hours of train- 
ing each week, not always with the same 
instructor, and began once more to wear 
his hearing aid. Making an effort to listen, 
to use the small amount of lip reading his 
rather poor eyesight afforded, to build up 
tolerance to sounds and to interpret them, 
he amazed his teacher one day by com- 
menting, “You do not say the word ‘farm’ 
the way I do—I can hear the difference!” 
It was the first step on the road back. 

In March, after four months’ leave of 
absence for the auditory training, M. R. 
returned to his job. His business asso- 
ciates, none of whom had seen him during 
the training period, found the change in 
him amazing. Although he knows he has 
but a remnant of hearing, he has made 
enough progress to become convinced that 
he can learn to understand again, even 
though it may take years of effort. With 
familiar material, he can recognize and re- 
peat phrases, even when given in discon- 
nected order. He has acquired a stock of 
phonograph records and plans to continue 
for a long time these lessons in listening. 

Totally deaf persons, of course, cannot 
benefit from this training, but where a 
remnant of hearing exists, it is possible that 
persistent work along the liges indicated in 
“Train Your Hearing” can put it to use. 





Lip Reading for the Baseball Fan 
(Continued from page 223) 


54. Aw! Just a pop fly! 

55. There it goes—another pop-up. 

56. I’m going on Friday—there’ll be a 
double header. 

57. That looked good to me—the umpire 
must be blind. 

58. The Braves will be here next week. 








os 


we 


. and so, Bill, 
I’m back on top 
again. Yet only 

a year ago I 

thought I was 
licked because my hearing had 
gone bad. 

It must have been failing for 
years but I didn’t realize it. 
When I did, I wouldn’t admit it. 
Then came the day my bad hear- 
ing really threw me for a loss. I 
unintentionally said “no” when 
I should have said “yes.” 

After that, I got hold of my- 
self and went to an ear specialist. 





He recommended a hearing aid. 

Fortunately, I tried a Zenith. 
So now I’m sitting pretty, hit- 

ting on all eight cylinders. Yep, 

Bill, I can hear again, and the 

world’s my oyster . 

7. 7. . 


Your own ears decide on per- 
formance alone. ... What’s more, 
you can adjust the Zenith to your 
individual hearing needs with the 
flick of a finger. It’s as easy as 
focusing binoculars! And Zenith’s 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord 
are actually as little noticeable 


as eyeglasses! 
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Choice of Colors! 


Your choice of lustrous 
Ebony or new Pastel 
Amplifier at mo extra 
cost — with any of the 
Zenith Hearing Aids. 


A Model for Practically Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 
Super-powered Model A-3-A $50 
Model B-3-A (Bone Conduction) $50 





y THE NEW 


RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 








\ BY MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 












City. 


a Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-35 


Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 


I 

; 6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 

i 

1 Radionic Hearing Aids— 

I 

I 

ton 

1 Name ES SAS OES SRE eos 
- ; FT , RE Me A re SL aS 

i 

' 
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amination and instruction. 


by RACHEL DAWES DAVIES, Ed.D., 
Assistant Professor, and 
other staff members 

Language and Reading for the Deaf 

Speech for the Deaf 

Lip Reading 

Practice and demonstration for all 
courses, pre-school deaf, and older 
pupils 

Complete training for teachers of the 
deaf in regular sessions 


states. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND HEARING AND SPEECH CENTER 
SUMMER SESSION—June 23 - August 1 


A Community Fund Center on the University Campus offers a unique opportunity for 
students to observe a large variety of hearing and speech cases in process of ex- 


Schedule of Courses 


Allied courses in Anatomy, Psychology, Education and Social Sciences. Additional 
courses for graduate and undergraduate majors and minors in hearing and speech 
therapy, for executive secretaries of hearing societies and for certification in various 


A limited number of full tuition scholarships and assistantships in the Graduate 
School are available for Winter and Spring Sessions only. 

Address: Warren H. Gardner, Director of Clinical Services, Oleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center, 11206 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


by WARREN H. GARDNER, PhLD., 
Director, and other staff members 

Audiometry and Hearing Aids 

Hearing Conservation 

Speech Pathology 

Speech Correction for Teachers 

Clinical Methods in Hearing and Speech 

Speech Correction for the Cerebral 
Palsied Child : 

Demonstration Nursery School for the 
Deaf 

















59. The umpire pulled the watch on the 
manager and gave him five minutes to 
leave. 

60. They don’t look like a first division 
club to me. 

61. A wild throw—they'll charge the 
shortstop with an error. 

62. I don’t think he’ll try to steal— 
the catcher has a very strong arm. 

63. Who’s coming in from the bull pen? 
Looks like a southpaw. 

64. Take him out! They’ve scored five 
runs already. 

65. The pitcher looked very fast during 
his warm-up. 

66. He seems to be very tired. I bet 
they’ll finish him next inning. 

67. Another stolen base—what a man! 

68. Looks like a bunt—we need that run 
very badly. 

69. What a slam!—up against the score 
board. 

70. He allowed only three hits today— 
one of the best games I ever saw. 

71. He stands very far away from the 





plate, but you'll notice he uses a long bat. 

72. Look at that fast ball!—another 
strike-out. 

73. He broke in with Washington, but 
was traded to Cleveland this spring. 

74. They got him out of the National 
League un waivers. 

75. The Red Sox are a very colorful 
team. 

76. The training camp in Havana is too 
warm for some of the players. 

77. What a slugfest! Three homers, two 
triples, five doubles. 

78. Somebody gave me a press ticket 
for today’s game. 

79. I wish I could go to Wednesday's 
game, but I have to work late. 

80. Baseball, baseball, baseball, that’s 


all I hear. Turn off that radio. 
81. Are they broadcasting tonight’s 
game? 


82. I’m going down to the bar to watch 
the game over television. 
83. There’s the last 


over. 


put-out—game’s 
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HEARING AID USERS! 


— — — Now, with the 1-piece or 2-piece 


PERMO-MAGNETIC RADIOEAR 








— —-— you can hear in noisy places 


where you thought you could never hear! 


NO CRYSTALS! 


HE new Permo-Magnetic 

Radioear ‘‘Noisemaster’’ does 
it! A new type of hearing aid noise 
control—the ‘‘Noisemaster’’ has 
been built into this crystal-free 
Radioear. With a flick of the finger 
—as if by magic, you tune out 
disturbing noises and step up the 
voices you really want to hear! 


Then, too, the Permo-Magnetic 
Radioear makes possible a host of 
other hearing aid advantages. You 
will want to try the Phonemaster, 
the Powerizer, the Microphone with 


no front openings, the new broad 
range of fittings . . . but most of 
all, you will want to know what 
Permo-Magnetic can mean to you 
as a hearing aid user! 


See your nearest Radioear Dis- 
tributor. Try these new Permo- 
Magnetic hearing aids—either the 
Uniphone (one-piece) or the Multi- 
power (two-piece) model. Learn 
for yourself the difference this all- 
magnetic Radioear makes in your 
hearing happiness and efficiency. 


THE NEW 


PERMO-MAGNETIC 


RADIOEAR 






E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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Kinzie Books 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. _ For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age. 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, ete., and gradually enlarging until very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 


SD. eaeeitseddnaiacnaitaceaednah tntctanbacdnasececntsnsctsomeenevnes $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 


and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading........ $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes.................... $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
1V—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Full directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. “Khe most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”— 
ET ne eee ee $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).................. $7.50 
i SO, es TRIIIIE. BN iainccccmccnnsbcsncnescesscsusaccses 


All prices postpaid in the United States 
Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 














| 
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ANNOUNCING 


rut OPENING o¢ 


CAMP HIAWATHA 


Aurally Handicapped Children 
Ontonagon, Michigan 


SPEECH CORRECTION 
LIP READING 
AUDITORY TRAINING 


plus 
HIKING 
SWIMMING 


MRS. E. M. CORGAN 


Hearing Laboratory 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS HI 


CANOEING 
CAMPCRAFT 
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Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 224) 


with us and eleven deaf ‘children.’ These 
include three new contacts and three ex. 
pupils who are living here and earning 
their living by doing handicrafts. 

“One of our main problems now is to re- 
equip the school. We moved into a com- 
pletely empty building and we are having 
to start from very humble beginnings. 
Prices are very high and we have to go 
carefully for, although we are not in finan- 
cial difficulties at present, we are having 
to live on our reserves and we cannot ex- 
pect income from pre-war sources for a 
long time to come. Before the war we were 
supported almost entirely by voluntary 
subscriptions from the commercial com- 
munity in Burma. There is a great dearth 
of printed matter out here and second- 
hand book sellers are enjoying themselves 

selling second-hand copies at over five 
times the original price! 

“Burma is very backward in education 
of the deaf. This is the only school it has 
ever had and it caters to about forty chil- 
dren—this in a country which, if we can 
judge from the 1931 census figures, has an 
average of four hundred deaf born children 
per year. I would like to develop the train- 
ing department of this school so that stu- 
dents could be trained who would be will- 
ing to open schools in various centers 
throughout the country. This, as you will 
realize, is a long-term policy, but it is good 
to aim high.” 





Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 222) 

Mail Box, one wants to take part in the 
exchange of views and opinions. I found 
intensely interesting the contribution from 
M.E., Manchester, England. It almost took 
my breath away to discover a deaf man 
who is not only interested in the ballet, but 
has a profound appreciation of it and love 
for it. His vivid and sensitive description 
of the Saddlers Wells Ballet is not only 
beautiful in itself, but fills one with longing 
to see a similar performance. 

I have found an almost total lack of in- 
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Pe a rc 
Fale LES ABOUT WEARING 1b 7 


SOME THINGS BEGINNERS 
SHOULD KNOW 


“What is it like—hearing with an aid? Is it 
just like natural hearing or do you notice a 
difference?” 

Of course, there is no one answer that 
would hold true for everyone. So much de- 
pends on the nature of the hearing loss and on 
the particular hearing aid. Today, the best 
electronic hearing aids offer amazingly faithful 
reproduction of sounds. Advanced research 
and engineering plus precision manufacture 
have made them remarkable instruments for 
their size and weight. But modern science has 
yet to create a hearing aid that will duplicate 
natural hearing. 

One basic difference between the two is in 
the way sounds reach the ear. Our concepts 
of sound are based on nature’s binaural 
system—that is, hearing with two ears. Since 
all hearing aids at present carry sounds to 
only one ear, some of these concepts have to 
be changed. Eventually we adjust ourselves to 


this—but it is a change that comes gradually. 

Any instrument for the reproduction of 
sounds has a more or less limited frequency 
range. Hearing aids concentrate on repro- 
ducing the most useful range of sound—the 
frequencies of ordinary speech. But much of 
the richness and color in the voices of friends 
and in beautiful music comes from overtones 
beyond the primary frequencies of ordinary 
speech. Today’s improved hearing aids make 
it possible to hear many of these overtones 
—and add immeasurably to the enjoyment of 
hearing again. 

When you consider how much pleasure a 
fine hearing aid adds to daily living, minor 
limitations seem insignificant. And eventually 
they go unnoticed, as users become accus- 
tomed to their aids. In making this transi- 
tion to full enjoyment of the instrument, the 
friendly advice of a Western Electric Hearing 
Aid dealer can be particularly helpful. 


This message is one of a series 


from Western Electric, makers of 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


It is written for everyone who 


is interested in hearing aids and 


hearing problems. 
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VACOLITE 


presents the 
NEW, SMALLER 


Vacopak | 


ONE-UNIT 
Convertible 
HEARING AID 

With the patented 


continuously variable 
frequency control 























For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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terest in the ballet and interpretative dane- 
ing among the deaf and hard of hearing 
persons I have known. And it is a real 
pity, because not only is the ballet a com- 
plete and manifold art in itself, but it is the 
best medium for the totally deaf to recap- 
ture a sense of music and rhythm. And ] 
would include here fancy skating as done 
by real artists of the blades. 

You mentioned the Ballet Russe, and | 
thoroughly agree with what you say. An 
inveterate attendant of this ballet for years, 
I find now that it is getting sort of stale on 
me. The dancers have gotten into a kind 
of rut, and in all these years there has 
hardly been any change in their presenta- 
tions, interpretations, or technique. For 
sheer visual beauty, one can still get the 
utmost in esthetic enjoyment out of a Ballet 
Russe presentation, but one wishes they'd 
become aware of the March of Time and 
give some interpretation to the drama, 
pathos and humor of our day, instead of 
the little boy-meets-girl dramas, toy shop 
fantasies and Blue Danube Waltzes. Like, 
for instances, the Joos Ballet you men- 
tioned. I saw the Green Table twice, with 
its background of the hungry. suffering, 
bewildered masses, and the mulishly bicker- 
ing diplomats at the Green Table, this bal- 
let is practically like a headline from to- 
day’s paper. 

Or that thoroughly relightful comic, 
Trudi Schoop. There is a real artist for 
you. She can pack more pathos or side 
splitting humor into the twist of her head 
or the wiggling of her fingers on a bare 
stage than one could find in a sumptuously 
rigged out three-act ballet drama of the 
classical type. 

BryNA SKY. TORONTO, CANADA 


This writer, too, speaks of the theatre, 
but an approaching dead line and an ap- 


proaching space line forbid further quota- 
tions. My drawer is so filled with good let- 


ters it has been hard to make a choice, but 
there will be more of them next time. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 
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Get NSIDE every “Eveready” “Mini-Max” “B” battery 
"EVERE A DY” there is far more active, energy-producing material 
than in any other battery of the same, or even larger, size. 
n ” ‘ee \ 
MINI ” M A X This gives you more full-volume operation for better 
"B a B ATT ERIES hearing longer, according to your needs. 
Ounce for ounce, the greatest energy producers... size 
for Better for size, the most compact... penny for penny, the most 
economical, “Eveready” “B” batteries last longer, give 
bd . . 
Hearing you better service, and save you money. Ask your hearing- 
| ! aid dealer for them by name. 
-0-N-G-E-R! | 
penne \ The registered trade-marks “Eveready” and " Mini-Max” 
es me \ distinguish products of 
ny» Y. 
| Dept pon Compe yo ck 117, N- ‘ NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
| eg ae surest ooklets = 1 
; 30 Eas a¥ EE new pam Heariné- ; 30 East 42nd Street 
| Please ae Toward Bet ea New York 17, N. Y. 
“ T — 
/ sia ————— ;: Unit of Union Carbide 
/ Name——— 4 ¢ H and Carbon Corporation 
\ t_—_ te- \ UCC} TRADE-MARKS 
Stree Sta 
\ ‘ = i 
———— MINI-MAX 
' anil HEARING-AID BATTERIES 
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BEEN WAITING FOR A 





To persons with impaired hearing 
who urgently need them, there are 
some Telephone Amplifiers* available. 


Ask your local Tele- 
phone Business Office 
for a demonstration. 





* 4 small apparatus to amplify telephone reception. 
May be tuned to different volumes. Attached to your 
telephone for a nominal monthly charge. 








STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfor? 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 
Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of midg- 
et receivers. 
No plaster im- 
Pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 


DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 

’WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED % 

| To MAKE REPAIRS ON 

SALL HEARING AIDS | 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


10 East 43rd St. {A2) NEW YORE 
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Psychological Sidelights 
(Continued from page 219) 


cially for parents. They are brief, concise 
and to the point; they cover a variety of 
topics; they cost very little. The Chil. 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C., also con. 
stitutes an excellent source of reading ma- 
terials for parents at a minimum cost. One 
of their publiéations, “Your Child from 
One to Six,” is so good that I urge all par- 
ents of children in this age range to in- 
clude it in their list of “must” readings. A 
popular series of “Mental Hygiene Leaf- 
lets” is published by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., 1700 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
You will find a number of these leaflets 
very timely; the cost, only five cents each, 
Various readings prepared by the United 
States Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C., may 
contain information you have been seek- 
ing. Write for a list of their publications, 
check those you want and then send away 
for them. The Child Study Association of 
America, 221 West 57th Street, New York 
19, New York, is an invaluable source 
of reading references for parents as is, of 
course, your VOLTA REVIEW on which you 
will depend for the special readings you 
want concerning children with hearing de- 
fects. 

I could add to this list indefinitely, | 
think; but I am sure the sources mentioned 
will provide enough references for a start. 
And then you can always consult other ref- 
erences which you will find mentioned in 
the course of your readings. 

Just one caution, however—the inevita- 
ble “Don'ts.” Don’t consult your readings 
as you might a cook-book! There is no one 
recipe in any book that will tell you how 
much of this ingredient plus how much of 
other ingredients you must use to prepare 
the “perfect” child. Don’t be a “Well- 
that’s-what-the-book-says” parent. Your 
readings are meant to help you and to guide 
you; they will point out cautions and dan- 
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umm Teachers of Lip Reading 2m 


California 
Beverly Hills 


Mes. Luosiia M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


San Jose 

Mrs. LintiaANn OC. DorzY 
685 S. 5th St. 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Santa Barbara 


Miss FRANCES E. DAVIDSON 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 
Denver 


Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington (9) 
Miss Frances H. Downzs 


2311 Conn. Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874, 


Mrs. ELIzABETH HELM 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


NITCHIE 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Porrer 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvizaBETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Phone: 6561 
(linois 
Chicago, 4 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Kansas 
Wichita 
Miss Lenna BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4928 


Maryland 
Silver Spring 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
9410 Columbia Blvd. 


Massachusetts 
Boston 15 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 


Nsw Encitanp SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 
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Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Massachusetts 
Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Scranten 


Mrs. BrATRICE R. GOODFRIEND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG Swarthmore 
21 Fruit St. Mrs. Wma. T. Onay 
511 Walnut Lane 
Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 
Michigan 
Ypsilanti Rhode Island 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal Oollege 


Providence (6) 


Miss Marie SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


New Hampshire 
Hillsborough Center 
Miss Mary G. HEARTY 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCavuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 


Greenville 
MISS VIRGINIA NEVILLB 
117 Hampton Ave. 


New Jersey 
East Orange 
Mrs. Susrz F. VaRIck 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 
Texas 
Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLYsR 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Paterson 1 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison *St. 

Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 
Houston (6) 

Miss Auicn I. PUTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


New York 
Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 
Mrs. MARGUEBRITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave., Elmhurst, L 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Miss Mary PAvLINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Lucite P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


$43 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 Virginia 

hone: Murray Hill 2-6423 Lynchburg 

Miss MARTHA P. TURNER Lapenaens Sonoot or Lip 
850 Park Ave., Zone 21 READIN 


601 Washington Street 


Miss MARY Woop WHITEHUERST Phone: 1248-3 


654 Madison Ave., near 60th St, 
Zone 21 
Port Washington, Long Islanad Washington 


Miss MarGarsetT DuNN Spokane 


Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 2745 aaee a 


Syracuse 


Miss EvizaBeTH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. Wisconsin 
Phone: 5-0978 Appleton 
Mrs. ELDpoRA H. SPIEGELBERG 
North Carolina 820 E. Washington St. 


Phone: 2343 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BUDIONG 


2140 Queen Street CANADA 
Ohio Quebec 
Columbus Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 


Miss Marrs K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, INC. 


Founded 1903 
Private Lessons — Practice Classes — Normal Course 


Mary Pauline Ralli: Director—Kathryn Alling Ordman, 
Frances M. Segel, Voice and Speech 


Approved by New York State Education Department 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2 -6423 (near 43rd St.) 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 





2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Specializing in the fitting of hearing aids 
The most efficient and wearable instrument 
for each patient is the one recommended. 
Many are of the All-in-One type. 

Hours 9:30-4-30. Saturday 9:30-1:00. By appointment. 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
(cor. 41st St.) LE 2-3427 


* MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


STUDIO for HEARING FEHABILITATION 
For Children and Adults 


Auditory Training and Lip Reading 
Fitting of Hearing Aids and Instruction in their Use 


654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bu 8-6123 


MARTHA P. TURNER 


Speech Correction — Voice Training 
Lip Reading 
Formerly Instructor in the Army Rehabilitation 


Program for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Hoff General Hospital, Santa Barbara, California 


850 Park Avenue New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-5920 By appointment. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











Phone, Harrison 114 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
MRS. TRASK MISS MACKEY 


Approved by Veterans Administration to Give 
Instruction to Veterans Under GI Bill of Rights 


Telephone: 
Pennypacker 6780 


1420 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ger signs; they will give you basic informa. 
tion and basic understanding which apply 
to all children, deaf and hearing alike, 
But their chief purpose is to fortify your 
own common sense and adjust your own 
attitudes so that, if you will forgive the mis- 
quotation, you will be able to see the road 
in spite of the woods. 

And remember that we are standing by 
to help. 





A Mother Discusses Perseverance 
(Continued from page 217) 

He continued with his printing after 
graduation and started to work for the 
American Printing Company. He worked 
there two years and now he is employed 
by the “Nebraska Farmer.” He runs a 
multigraph machine, does typing, book 
work and often works evening and Satur- 
days doing all kinds of job work. His em- 
ployers just turn the place over to him. 
They say he is very dependable and they 
can always trust him. He is very active 
in social work and a leader among his 
friends, is Vice-President of our Deaf As- 
sociation in Omaha, connected with the 
State Association. He also belongs to two 
bowling teams, one composed of his em- 
ployee group and the other five of our 
fine deaf boys. James has been high man 
in the “Industrial League” during this year. 
I do not want to boast that a parent should 
be proud of a deaf child when we realize 
the deaf live in a silent world and miss so 
much, but I have always contended there 
are so many things they can do that the 
condition might be much worse. I am 
writing this letter for the benefit of other 
deaf parents as a demonstration of what 
we have accomplished for our boy. The 
way was not always strewn with roses, there 
were often discouraging moments, but pa- 
tience and perseverance will win. In clos- 
ing I quote from an article I wrote when 
he was a small boy and the way ahead 


looked very dark: 
MY SON SHALL HEAR 


“When they told me by boy was deaf, 
that he would never hear, I said, “Never 
hear, then he will never talk.” The thought 








RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


I 


Special Tube Sec 


Excellence in Elechontcs 55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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DIRECTORY 


SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 1 (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 4 (New Jersey) 

681 Bergen Ave. 

LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third ,Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

216 N. E. Third Street 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
- 2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1 (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO 5 (Texas) 

401-2 Ogilvie Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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came to me that he must talk. I will find 
schools and teachers that will teach the 
deaf. We must bring the message to his 
eyes and lips. It will be my task to give 
him courage and the love of all good 
things. He must not feel that he is in a 
silent world. I must teach him self-reliance, 
He must not depend on me. My son must 
stand alone ready for all that life can offer 
him, and by his eyes and lips he will hear, 
not in my way but in a way of his own, 


Mrs. Atice WriEGAND, Lincoln, Neb. 





The Professional Lip Reader 


(Continued from page 218) 


Another method used in her “Consulta- 
tion Corner” was this: When any one came 
in she remembered the name _ that was 
written on the Register, therefore, no mis- 
takes were made in addressing her clients. 
Yes, Ruth feared she might make mistakes 
—especially so for the first few days—but 
to her great surprise she was kept so busy, 
and enjoyed herself so immensely that all 
fears were soon forgotten. No, Ruth did 
not tell fortunes, advise crystal gazing, 
offer advice, or even sympathy. She would 
only smile, nod her head, and just watch 
closely as each narrator told his or her 
troubles. At times she would join her cli- 
ents in a hearty laugh. If any of the clients 
asked Ruth to answer a question or give 
advice she would only smile and _ say: 
“Everything’s going to work out fine, just 
be patient and have faith!” Saturdays and 
Sundays were her busiest days, as so many 
of the service men were off duty on week- 
ends. 

Ruth had one hundreé and fifty dollars 
in cash when she operted her Refreshment 
Room for official business. By hard work 
and close budgeting for the first six months 
she had exactly nine hundred dollars in 
the bank after all expenses were paid. 

“Mom” Bradford, her mother-in-law, 
served the refreshments when Ruth was in 
consultation with some of her clients in 
her private office, that is, before there was 
need for more help. After the first month 
Ruth and Mom were kept .so busy they 
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OUR 
THREE 
YEAR 
OLD 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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NEW STREAMLINED EDITION 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
OF LIP READING 
By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Pioneer Teacher of Lip Reading 
Clear Presentation of a Basic Method 
A new, valuable feature in this Sixth Edition is 
INSTRUCTIONS TO TEACHERS 


An Application to Lip Reading of 
Modern Methods of Teaching Languages 


$3.00 Postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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could not find time to do all the necesary 
work, so they hired a colored woman to 
help with the cooking, and employed a 
girl as waitress, and even then they were 
rushed. 

Ruth had a deaf friend who was manag. 
ing a beauty school in an adjoining town, 
and when she heard of Ruth’s success with 
her Refreshment Room, she resigned her 
position with the beauty school and opened 
a Refreshment Room too. She was going 
to carry out methods similar to Ruth’s. In 
her home town there was a large army 
camp, as well as two senior colleges, and 
the college students and soldiers and their 
dates enjoyed Marty’s Refreshment Room. 


Ruth helped her friend to finance her 
business, accepting a one-half interest. 
Even though both ladies are handicapped 
by deafness, they are fast becoming inde- 
pendent financially. Just a few months ago 
Marty sold her Refreshment Room, moved 
into Ruth’s home town, and now the two 
ladies are managing a large cafe and are 
doing well in every way. 

Ruth has a way of greeting patrons that 
always impresses them. She is never too 
busy to be interested in what her clients 
are interested in, she makes them forget 
self. She is a tease and she tries to jolly 
every one along. Also she serves appetizing 
meals. If Ruth makes any mistakes in her 
conversation or her orders, “Mom” tells 
her of them, but Ruth seldom makes even 
the slightest error. 

In speaking of the whole adventure Ruth 
says: “Everything started off with a bang, 
and we have been busy as bees ever since. 
I’m glad I had the courage to undertake 
such a step.” 





Training the Hearing 
(Continued from page 215) 


The sound and speech vocabulary was 
enlarged by a program such as this: 
a. Single words 
b. Combination of 2 words, such as 
blue eyes; 
Combination of 3 words, such as 
two brown cows. 
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~ 3 YOU CAN SAVE 
: on A’ BATTERIES 
th 
. Users of the PARAVOX 'XTRA-THIN Hearing Aid can now be supplied 
Ings with the ‘A'conomizer, an extra back which permits, when greater economy is 
a desired, the use of a larger carbon-type “A battery. 
ake 
ABOUT TWICE LIFE— 1, COST 
The larger ‘A battery, selling for 10c, will have, with 
tasting proper rotation, about twice the life of the smaller “A” 
larger “A” battery (selling for 20c) normally used in the 'XTRA- 
THIN. Using the larger battery, it is possible to save 
715% in “A” battery expense. 
e TO HELP YOU SAVE 
This exclusive new idea is obtainable only with ~ 
PARAVOX. When you buy your new aid, be sure _ UGHTER 
as to check on “A” battery used, what it costs you per oie pre isiey sdb 
hour's use. — eo 
as Accepted by Council on Physical Medicine American Medical Associaton. 
PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. @ 2056 EAST 4th STREET @ CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
* if desired, $1.50 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 








Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
TS eee | fhe 
Series Il. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual eee $17.00 
Series III. Myths_ $10.00 
Series I, II and III Sciitiiadnenne 
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c. Short sentences, such as: I see a cow, 
I see a horse. etc. 
Father has blue eyes. Mother has 
brown shoes. etc. 


d. Commands, such as: Walk to the 
door. 


- Run to the window. 


e. Stories told with aid of lip reading. 
Words and phrases afterwards iso- 
lated for hearing drills. Questions 
asked to check up on both general 
and detailed information. Example: 


The Three Bears. 


After a hearing aid was obtained, each 
lesson was divided into two parts; during 
the first, we used special equipment, and 
in the second, we repeated the material 
with variations through the individual hear- 
ing aid. 

At the end of seventy lessons, Louise 
(who is now in school again and of course 
also learning language there) has a sound 
vocabulary of about one hundred words 
without the help of lip reading, and an 
equal number of short phrases and sen- 
tences using any combination of these 
words. She no longer speaks in single 
words, but is beginning to express herself 
in phrases and sentences. Through hear- 
ing alone she is beginning to recognize 
new words, and she is encouraged to at- 
tempt to repeat any new sound even though 
she is not sure of it. More than often, ‘she 
will hear the vowel correctly; frequently 
the entire word. She is able to discrimi- 
nate through hearing alone between pairs 
of contrast words, such as: hat—cat; shoe 
—two; house—horse; bow—boat; five— 
nine. 

She has developed a singing voice of 
limited range, knows about fifteen songs, 
and can identify and repeat, through hear- 
ing alone, any phrase sung at random. She 
wears her hearing aid gladly about six 
hours a day. Her speech has improved so 
that now she speaks rhythmically and flu- 
ently. When imitating, her speech is very 
good; and although when talking spon- 
taneously, as she now does, the speech is 
not always so carefully enunciated, it is 
steadily improving. 








